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Many a slumbering situation can blow up like 
Vesuvius, burying the unwary who never knew 
what was coming. Such things happen, for instance, 
in today’s high-speed business of television and 
radio advertising. That’s why its decision-makers 
count so much on BROADCASTING as their surest 
seismograph to signal developments...to give them 
the fullest, most accurate coverage of everything 
new. Their dependence upon BROADCASTING is tes- 
tified by almost 22,000 PAID circulation — more 
than that of the next three TV-radio business jour- 
nals combined. In such aclimate of reader-approval, 
advertising just naturally sells harder. Just as nat- 
urally, BROADCASTING has for years carried more 
advertising directed to the broadcast advertising 
business than any other publication. 


BROADCASTING 


THE BUSINESSWEEKLY OF TELEVISION AND RADIO 
1735 DeSales Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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CARTOONIST OF THE MONTH 


Paul F. Conrad, whose cartoon 
drawn especially for THE QUILL, 
appears on the editorial page, has 
produced _ six 
editorial page 
cartoons for 
the Denver, 
Colo., Post a 
week since 
1950. A native 
of Iowa, he 
grew up in Des 
Moines, and 
after three 
years service in 
the U. S. Corps 
of Army Engi- 
neers, enrolled 
at the State 
University of Iowa in 1946 to study 
art. He received his B.A. degree in 
1950 and joined the staff of the 
Denver Post. Conrad is a member 
of the Executive Board of the As- 
sociation of American Editorial 
Cartoonists and is a member of 
Sigma Delta Chi. 


Paul F. Conrad 
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The cover pictures emphasize how dramatically and effectively radio 
and television told the tragic story of the fire at Our Lady of the Angels 
School in Chicago. In the upper picture policeman Leonard Baldy broad- 
casts on-the-spot accounts of the fire from a helicopter while advising 
motorists to avoid the huge traffic jam around the school. In the lower 
photograph fireman Richard Scheidt’s feelings are evident as he carries a 
victim from the fire scene. 
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JOURNALISTS AS HisTORICAL SOURCES 
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IN THEIR OWN TRUE INTEREST... 


Shouldn’t every group in the transportation industry 
pursue policies like these in 1959 ? 


Make no effort to soak a competing form of trans- 
portation with more taxes in the hope of securing 
a competitive advantage. The shipper pays such 
taxes on behalf of the ultimate consumer. 


Attempt to better its business and relative position 
in transport by striving energetically to improve 
its service to shippers and receivers. 


™) Work more closely with other forms of transport in 
the interest of the shipper and of the country as a 
whole. 


AND WOULDN’T SUCH POLICIES BE 
GREATLY IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST? 


As President of ATA, I can say with complete confidence 
that we will be found adhering to these policies. They are 
in line with our basic principles and our historical position. 


J. Robert Cooper, President 
AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC. 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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EDITORIALS 





Freedom of Information 


T is unfortunate that the crusade to eliminate the barriers 
to free access to public information is frequently identi- 
fied in the readers’ minds as merely a dogfight between 

the press and government agencies. It is true that news- 
paper organizations, including Sigma Delta Chi, have led 
the fight, but they have had valuable assistance in Congress 
and among other professions. 

Two of the champions in Congress are Senator Thomas C. 
Hennings Jr. of Missouri and Congressman John E. Moss 
Jr. of California who sponsored the Hennings-Moss bill 
signed by President Eisenhower last August. The_ bill 
amended the so-called federal “housekeeping” statute which 
has long been cited by government officials as their authority 
to withhold information from the public. The bill added to 
the law this sentence: “This section does not authorize 
withholding of information from the public or limiting the 
availability of records for the public.” 


@ In a recent article in the Federal Bar Journal, Senator 
Hennings has attacked the President’s indorsement of what 
he brands as “the startling and dangerous thesis advanced 
by the Attorney General.” After signing the Hennings-Moss 
bill, the President had said that it is clear that the legisla- 
tion was not intended to alter the existing power of the 
head of an executive department to keep secret appropriate 
information or papers in the public interest. This power, the 
President said, “is inherent in the executive branch under 
the Constitution.” 

Senator Hennings, who is chairman of the Senate Consti- 
tutional Rights Subcommittee, points out that this thesis 
poses the threat of a secrecy practice “which, if allowed to 
go unchecked, could become much greater danger to 
our democratic system than the misuse of the housekeeping 
statute ever has been.” 

No one disputes the constitutional power of the executive 
branch to withhold information or records which might 
affect military security, or in the field of foreign diplomacy. 
As a lawyer, Senator Hennings expresses the opinion that 
the executive privilege to withhold information from the 
public seems to exist only in cases where it is necessary 
for the effective exercise of another executive power, and 
where divulgence of information would constitute “a clear 
and present danger.” In the absence of enabling legislation, 
Senator Hennings wrote, “Information may be withheld 
from the public only when these two tests are met.” 


® In this issue THe Quit completes the publication of 
Sigma Delta Chi’s Freedom of Information report. It is a 
document which deserves attention, as does Senator Hen 
ning’s article in the Federal Bar Journal. It is true, as Ben 
jamin M. McKelway, editor of the Washington Star and a 
Fellow of Sigma Delta Chi, pointed out in addressing 
the recent Sigma Delta Chi convention in San Diego, that 
persistent reporting and intelligent editing are effective 
weapons in breaking down the barriers to information. We 
need more of it. 

But it is also true that in some instances we need con- 
certed action on the part of newspaper organizations and 
the assistance of members of Congress who are alert to the 
danger inherent in governmental secrecy. 
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So That’s Where He Gets His Ideas 


Drawn for Tue Quit by Paul F. Conrad, Denver, Colo., Post 


A Flamboyant Era 


Givin this GELB, a Louisiana newspaperman, recalls 


in this issue some of the exciting incidents of the 

colorful era of personal journalism in this country. 
It was a period when epithets were imaginative as well as 
bellicose and libel laws were scorned. Readers who dis- 
agreed with the editor had recourse to a horsewhip instead 
of the courts. 

Those editors who so fiercely espoused editorial freedom 
were a hardy breed and rarely did they pull their punches 
or retreat from a fight, either with the pen or with a more 
lethal weapon. Today their robust language seems out of 
place and frequently a little silly. But what we frequently 
forget is that they were the crusaders for good government 
and the prophets of progress. 

Some of them toted a shirtful of type and a cumbersome 
hand press across the mountains and down the rivers to 
help bring civilization and the concept of liberty to the 
wilderness. They had the vision of a new country and the 
courage to espouse new ideas. Others who stayed in the 
cities blazed new trails of journalistic enterprise. All of 
them were fiercely jealous of the right to write as they 
pleased, and they were willing to risk public scorn, as well 
as personal retribution, in defense of that right. 

They must be judged against the background of their 
own period, but in history’s long perspective they con 
tributed much to the heritage of stout independence which 
is ours today. 

CHARLES C, CLAYTON 





What are the factors 
behind the recent big rises 
in retail grocery linage? 


-» RECENT REPORTS REVEAL THE BENEFICIAL 
INFLUENCE OF THE TRADING STAMP 


HERE ARE, of course, many different fac- 
4 om that have contributed to the upward 
climb in retail grocery linage. In all honesty 
no one can put his finger on any one thing 
and say, “This is what caused the climb.” 
There is, however, strong evidence that the 
trading stamp must have played a role. When- 
ever stamps are introduced in a city, the rise 
in retail grocery linage is often immediate 
and spectacular. In Chicago, for example, lin- 
age climbed 20% during the first 3 months. 
In St. Louis, 41%. 
Are such rises merely a “flash in the pan’’? 
On the contrary, reports of Media Records 
show quite the opposite. 


In Buffalo it was 31%. 


From among the twenty American cities 
where the U.S. Government Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Index regularly reports price trends, 
an analysis was made from Media Records 
of the 11 cities where trading stamps were 
introduced in 1955 or 1956. 





GREEN 
STAMPS 








It was found that in 10 of these 11 cities 
retail grocery linage, as a percentage share 
of total retail linage, not only showed a 
substantial increase but maintained that in- 
crease. In fact, the median for all 11 cities was 
higher by 13.4% than when trading stamps 
were introduced a year and a half previously. 

Increases as large as these can hardly be 
called coincidence. On the contrary, they 
illustrate once again that whenever competi- 
tion has a free hand, the trend in advertising 
linage is up. 

These increases are additional evidence 
that trading stamps, like other forms of 
healthy competitive promotion, contribute in 
a variety of wholesome ways to the American 
economy and the vital groups serving it. 


« - * 
NOTE: If you would like to receive research material 
about the trading stamp industry, or answers to specific 
questions about stamps, simply write to The Sperry 
and Hutchinson Company, Department 4R, 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, New York. 


This message is one of a series presented for your information by 

THE SPERRY anp HUTCHINSON COMPANY. As originator of the 
S«eH GREEN STAMP, S&H is carrying on a 63-year tradition of 
offering thrifty Americans an additional way to save on purchases, 

SeH GREEN STAMPS are today saved by over 23 million families, 


SINCE 1896... AMERICA’S ONLY NATIONWIDE STAMP PLAN 
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Radio—TV Give 


Dramatic Impact 
To Tragic School Jaye 


Fire in Chicago 


By ROBERT MULHOLLAND and GEORGE BAUM 


HE worst school fire in Chicago’s 
history—the third worst in the na 
gave Chicagoans a taste of 


electronic journalism at its best last De- 
cember. 


tion’s 


Radio and television coverage of the 
Our Lady of the Angels 
{oman Catholic grammar school, which 


tragedy at 


took ninety-three lives, was complete. 
Newsweek 
the coverage, remarked 


talking about 
“Probably no 


magazine, 


disaster in history has been reported 
with such sickening immediacy as Chi- 
cago’s school fire. : 

Within an hour of the time the fire 
went to extra alarms, Chicago news 


men were pouring out accounts of the 


fire—not only to the city, but to the 
entire nation. There were numerous 
on-the-spot reports, both from the 


ground and air. “Beeper” telephone re 
ports were fed to hundreds of radio sta 
tions throughout the country. And all 
three television networks, plus the local 
Chicago television stations, carried ex 
tensive newsfilm of the tragedy. Al 
though coverage of the fire was com 
plete, the story was not easy to report. 

The usual fire story is, more or less, 
a cut and dried affair that tells where, 
how big, the number of injured and/or 
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dead, if any, the estimated damage, 
and the possible cause. 

The Angels school fire was different. 

First, there was the problem of keep- 
ing an accurate count and identification 
of the dead and injured, spread through 
six hospitals and the county morgue. 
There was the problem of taste. 

How do you tell your listeners and 
viewers that eighty-seven children and 
three city—have died, 
and that possibly one hundred others 
are injured? 


nuns—in your 


@® WGN-Radio and WGN-TV, the Chi 
cago Tribune's radio and television sta 
tions, did one of the extensive 
and effective jobs of reporting the trag 
edy. On radio, from 4 in the afternoon 
until sign-off time past 1 the next morn 
ing, WGN carried nearly three total 
hours of fire news. This breaks down 
to one of 


most 


three minutes being 
devoted to the tragedy. 


every 


Eleven regular news programs, rang 
ing from five to fifteen minutes, were 
devoted solely to the fire. Also, time 
was pre-empted for four other special 
fire news wrap-ups. 
time for the news, 
and to keep the grim presentation in 


To allow more 






commercials within news 
programs were cancelled. Disc jockeys, 
whose programs were interrupted for 
bulletins and 


good taste, 


on-the-scene — reports, 
were instructed to introduce their rec 
ords and do away with all chatter. 


@® The WGN fire coverage evolved this 
way: 

At 2:44 p.m., the first or “box” alarm 
rang in the newsroom. Three minutes 
later, a “2-11” sounded and Gene Filip, 
the assistant 
children 


director, realizing 
still be 


dispatched 


news 
would inside the 
school, cameraman Ed 
Sullivan to the scene. 

As a result of this quick action, Sulli 
van was the first newsreelman to ar 
rive at the fire, doing so shortly before 
3:15 o'clock. At 2:52, without filing 
the usual intermediate alarms, firemen 
jumped the call to a “5-11” —their high 
est. This sent newsman Steve Fentress 


to the school in a mobile unit. 


@® The normal WGN 3 o'clock hourly 
news was led with the fire story. But 
there were no details. Between 3 and 
1 o'clock, while newsmen and camera- 
men were speeding to the school, about 
thirty minutes out of Chicago’s Loop, 


7 


the first hints of tragedy began to ap 
pear. At 3:30 o'clock, the chaplain of 
the Chicago Fire Dept., Msgr. William 
J. Gorman, said possibly ten to fifteen 
persons might have been killed. Fifteen 
later 
twenty-five 


minutes the estimate was up to 


@® WGN broadcast the first of its spe 
cial all-fire news programs at 4 o'clock. 
The five-minute time limit was lifted. 
And _ the 
needed to tell the complete story. This 
practice continued through the rest of 
the Also at 4, WGN carried its 
first on-the-spot report, broadcast by 


news ran as long as was 


day 


a Chicago policeman, Leonard Baldy, 
hovering above the burning school in 
WGN ’s Traffic-copter. 

This is a special WGN news service 
traffic in 
formation to motorists during weekday 


used normally to broadcast 


rush hours. Besides giving a descrip 
tion of the fire, Baldy told motorists: 
“This is your Chicago Police Depart 
ment ordering you to stay away from 
the fire and fire 
equipment can get into this school.” 
At 4:17 o'clock, Fentress was on the 
air from the ground, and four minutes 
later, Baldy did the 
seven helicopter reports. By now, the 
the 


narrow streets around the school were 


area so ambulances 


second of his 


fire was under control. Because 
so crowded with spectators and emer 
had to 


report 


gency equipment, Fentress 


abandon his mobile unit and 
from a private phone across the street 
from the burning building. By _ this 
WGN ’'s staff was 


fire story 


time entire news 


on the 


@ Cameraman Felix Kubik went to St. 
Annes the 
injured were taken, to shoot both silent 


hospital, where most of 


and sound film. Two other cameramen 
had joined Sullivan at the fire scene. 
In the 
turning out 


newsroom, seven newsmen were 
and tel 
This staff also wrote and broad 


copy for radio 
vision 
cast thirty-one “beepers” for seventeen 
different stations, ranging from WNAC, 
to KNUZ, in Houston. Be 


5 and 7 o'clock, one newsman, 


Harden handled 


¢ A 
we | 
Ye 


in Boston 
tween 
twenty 


Jim alone 


i] 
¢ bd 


: Ss 4 
™ 


* 


4 
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BEHIND THE BYLINE 


Bob Mulholland and 
George Baum, who have collaborated 
in telling the the Chicago 
school fire, did their undergraduate and 
graduate work at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, receiving their Master's De- 
grees, in June 1956, from the Medill 
School of Journalism. 

Baum has been with WGN since 
1956. Mulholland joined the station in 
November 1958, after being discharged 
from the Army. Before entering the 
service, he was a news editor for the 
American Broadcasting Company, in 
Chicago. 


Newsmen 


story of 





“beepers,” each one averaging nearly 


three minutes. 


@ At 5 o'clock, reports from Fentress 
and Baldy were worked into a fifteen- 
minute news program that carried noth- 
ing but the fire story. The death toll 
was now estimated officially as “at least 
fifty.” 

One of the difficulties of covering 
the fire was summed up by Fentress. 
He explained: “It wasn’t because peo- 
ple did not want to co-operate. [t was 
just that they did not talk 
about it. 


want to 


“They were stunned.” 
Between 5 and 6 o'clock, Baldy 
more reports, Fentress 
seven. Baldy continually told the curi- 
ous to stay away from the fire, and for 
motorists he suggested alternate streets 
to keep them out of the already con- 
gested area. 
For the next 
carried news of the fire 
else 


made four 


WGN 
and nothing 
at least every thirty minutes. The 
programs varied in length five 
to fifteen minutes. 

On television, the tragic story had 
to be told under rather awkward cit 
cumstances. Almost from the time the 
story broke to the first regularly sched- 
uled newscast at 7 p.m., it had to be 
told to an audience made up primarily 
of small fry watching a solid line-up 
of kiddie shows. There was obviously 
no way this size. 


The tragedy was reported in a series 


seven hours, 


from 


around a story of 
of seven bulletins ranging from a one 
minute wrap-up to a fifteen-second an 
nouncement on the latest death roll. 
Some bulletins were tagged with the 
line that “first films of the tragedy will 





Robert Mulholland, at left, and 
George Baum, of the news staff of 
Station WGN-TV, who tell the story 
of the news coverage of the fire at 
Chicago’s Our Lady of the Angels 
School. 


be shown on our regular 7 o'clock 
newscast.” 

had been made earlier 
in the afternoon to devote the full 
fifteen minutes to the story with as 
much film as would be available. The 
sponsor relinquished one of his two 
commercials so the film could be shown 
uninterrupted. Some 500 feet of silent 
film received in the newsroom 
about an hour before the newscast. It 
was screened and then edited down 
to about eight and one-half minutes. In 
scripting the film, only the essential 
facts were given, laced with mentions 
of heroism by the nuns, and the fan- 
tastic job being done by the staffs of 
six hospitals. 


A decision 


was 


@ The film told its own story. The 
script only filled in half the running 
time. Background music helped ease 
the pauses where words were inade- 
quate. Following the film, names of 
the dead and injured were shown on 
crawl cards. At 7 
of the dead 
caster Lloyd Pettit 
camera by Fentress 
“color” from the scene. 

Four more bulletins followed this 
newscast, giving the latest toll of dead 
and injured, and advising of a special 
fifteen-minute program at 10 p.m. For 
this program, the starting time of the 
“Late Movie” was delayed. 

Shortly after 9 o'clock, WGN-TV, 
working closely with the Chicago Trib- 
une, broadcast the final death figure 
—ninety. 

More film had come in after the 7 
o'clock news, most of it sound footage 
which included interviews with some 
of the injured. One youngster, lying 


o'clock, only five 
identified. News- 
was joined on 
provided 


were 


who 


in a hospital, told of jumping from 
a second-floor window. The special 10 
o'clock telecast consisted of nearly ten 
minutes of completely re-edited, re- 
scripted film. Again, crawl cards with 
names were and Fentress 
another brief “color” description. 


used gave 


@ The same film was used on the late 
news at 12:40 a.m. with another new 
script and crawl cards with names 
superimposed over the film at the bot- 
tom of the screen. Fentress once more 
appeared on-camera. WGN-TV’s film 
was shown again the following morning 
on the early newscast. 

Thanks to the Chicago Tribune, 
WGN’s list of the dead and injured by 
name was most complete. Although at 
7 p.m., only five of the dead were 
identified, by 12:40 a.m., 
names were available. The extensive 
use made of the names probably kept 
the station and the already busy hos- 
pitals from being flooded with tele- 
phone inquiries. 

(Turn to page 10) 


forty-nine 
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Is No News Good News? 





N Birmingham, Alabama, they have 
H boycotted the bus boycott. It has 
been boycotted by the newspapers, 
the wire services, by radio and tele- 














vision. It may even have been boycot- 
ted by the Negroes themselves. No one 
is sure. 










A boycott of the city’s buses was 
called for Oct. 31, 1958. For months, 
knew that a_ boycott 
would come. But as soon as it started, 
there was a news blackout. 

Industrial Birmingham has a_ pop- 
ulation of some 350,000 in the city 
and double that, metropolitan. In this 
large labor town, approximately 40 per 
cent of the people are Negroes. For 
all these 700,000 persons know, there 
may be a bus boycott, or there may 
not be a bus boycott. 











most newsmen 






































































@ The Negro papers, both local and 
national, are reporting that a boycott 
is in full progress. United Press Inter- 
national reported the first day of the 
boycott, stating the boycott was on, 
but clammed up after the first day. 
The Associated Press there 
no story, because there is or was, no 





said was 
boycott. 

WBRC-TV reported that the boycott 
was on, but was getting off to a slow 
start. As an observer, I can say that 
some of the Negroes are boycotting 


the buses, but most of them still are 
riding. 

What's behind this story, or lack of 
storyr 


Several radio, television, wire serv 
ice and newspaper editors got together 
with higher circles and 
decided that if the boycott were not 


mentioned it 


someone in 


would go away. Or no 


news is good news. 








® Right the Negro 
amused because the news blackout is 
giving them a chance to get the boy 
cott off on its slow start. If the news 
was out that the boycott wasn’t work 
ing, all would go back to riding the 
buses. 

The being controlled to 
please a person, or group of persons. 


now leaders are 








news is 
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South Blacks Out Race Story 


By JAMES ATKINS 


This is the worst form of editoralizing, 
the worst form of controlling public 
opinion. It is nothing new in Birming- 
ham, or most other cities. By leaving 


certain stories out, the newspapers, 
now monopolies in many cities, can 
make an advertiser, or other person of 


power, happy. 


@® When I worked on a Birmingham 
paper, before going into television, I 
saw censorship rear its ugly head sev- 
eral times. I heard a 
television station tell 


manager of a 
one of his sta- 


tion’s reporters not to cover the riots 
at the University of Alabama. The riots 
were inspired by the entrance of Negro 
coed, Autherine Lucy. The reporter, 
who was at the scene to cover a basket- 
ball game, was told to ignore the story 
because coverage would only stir up 
trouble. The story was covered by the 
networks, AP and every one else. 
Somebody always gets wind of the 
big stories. So the censorship just made 
the local station look bad. Its own net- 
work reported the story. At the paper 
the same story was played down. We 









Pictures such as this one are seldom seen in the South, where the author 
charges newspapers and radio and television stations censor news of racial 
dissension. 





not to mention the Ku 
Klux Klan because publicity would only 
help the result, the 
KKK is Alabama, 
without a fight from its opposition, be 
they don't 
IS unde rway 

At the 
give little or no play to the adventures 
of Asa Ace Carter, 
crowd swaying 


ilso were told 
movement. As a 
growing slowly in 


cause know the movement 


paper, we also were told to 
a segregationist 


le ider and speaker. 


Also, ( 


in headlines. ¢ 


uters name was not to appear 


urter, a fiery and con 


troversial character, had threatened to 
impeach the governor, and also to form 
bands of “Minutemen” to protect white 


women 


© These 


in the 


stories got little or no play 
local Then Carter 
lhe story broke when a triple 
shooting occurred during a super-secret 


papers Was 


arrested 


Ku Klux Klan meeting, which was com 
plete with sabers and burning tapers 
as sinister props. An argument, over 
KKK funds, ended with three men shot. 
Ace ( 
to murder and made headlines ° 
big black bold headlines. They had 
to break the 


( harge s 


urter was charged with assault 


rules for such a story. 

to- murder 
ivainst Carter, later 
They had to break the rule 


again and use a story, since they used 


issault - with -intent 
were 
dropped 
the original story when Carter was 
charged 

Cole got the 
Birmingham. 
other treatment the Negro singer 


He was attacked and 


Singer 


Nat (King) 
semi-silent treatment in 
The 
got was 


worse 


beaten while singing to a segregated 
it the Birmingham Municipal 
Auditorium 

Some New York papers bannered the 
attack. Birmingham papers played it 


like they 


story 


audi nee 


would, say, a good feature 
Somebody had to be wrong. One 
both played the story 
There can’t be that much differ 


ence mh oithy 


maybe papers 
wrong 


This happens time 


Worth Quoting 


Allen, 


Information 


story 





United 
“This 


has developed a 


George V. director, 
State my 


Twentieth 


Agency 
Century 
number of very useful communication 
tools, but none to date has supplanted 
the impact of the printed word, the 
gift of Gutenberg to the Western 
World lo See a black 
still the ultimate in 


demo racy 


thing in and 
white is 


In a 


impact. 
respect for the un 
censored printed word is fundamental. 
Nothing alarms us so much as a threat 


to our free press y. 
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Jim Atkins, at 24, became the 
youngest news director of a major tele- 
Getting an start 
Jim. He had his first 


newspaper job at 13, running errands 


vision station. early 


is not new to 
for the editor of a weekly, where his 
father also wrote a column. Jim worked 
for the Post-Herald for 
four years, as a photographer, reporter 
and television and radio editor. He 
worked for WABT Television in Bir- 
mingham before being named news di 
WBRC-TV. 


pictures to 


Birmingham 


rector of He has sold ar 


ticles and numerous na 
tional magazines, is a former INS corre- 
spondent and has sold films to CBS, 
NBS Movietone News. Now 26, 
Jim is Television-Newsreel 
Chairman of the National Press Photog- 


and 


Regional 


raphers Association. 





and time again . . . this censorship by 


use of stories. 


@ For instance, bombing stories are 
soft-pedaled in Birmingham. Birming 
referred to as the 
“Bomb-capital of the nation.” Maybe 
that is why bombings by the dozens 


are played down in the papars. We 


ham is sometimes 


have so many, they're not big news? 

I'li be the first to admit that racial 
troubles, if played up, or 
can add fuel to the 
Yet, we come back to 
If one type of story can be kept out 


magnified, 
fires of trouble. 


a basic point. 


of the news because it’s unpleasant to 
a certain group, then anything can be 
kept out of the news. The Southern 
segregationist’s theory is, if you ignore 
it will go away. 
boycott 
more than its 
share of publicity. But had it not got 
local 


the boycott leaders would have printed 


racial trouble 
The 


successful 


Montgomery bus was 


and did get 
coverage in and national press, 
their own papers to give news of the 
boycott 


a T he theory ot no rac ial news 18 good 
news, is an old one. It was practiced 
World War II, 
were asked by the government to play 

trouble. 
were 


during when editors 


down any racial Stories on 


racial incidents censored when 


they 


Most people, or organizations, real- 


were turned in from overseas. 
ize bad publicity will have an adverse 
effect, and naturally want to keep such 
publicity from being distributed. 
The duty reverts to the newsmen. It’s 
their job to let the people know what's 
going on. To let 
thing is wrong so it can be corrected, 


them know if some 


or turn in their press cards. 


Chicago Fire— 


(Continued from page 8) 


Probably no story has had as much 
follow-up material. There was fresh 
film every day—the aftermath at the 
scene, with children 
who escaped safely, with the fire com- 
with the 
vestigating groups. 

At week’s end, there was the funeral 
of the nuns, and also a mass funeral 
of twenty-seven of the children. The 
following week, the coroner’s inquest 
started. 


interviews more 


missioner, heads of the in- 


@® The fire coverage won plaudits from 
columunists and other sources. Janet 
Kern of the Chicago American, said: 
" Among TV stations, WBBM-TV 
and WGN-TV provided superb cover 
age that left viewers weeping in front 
of their TV sets WGN-TV pro- 
vided a great service by televising the 
casualty lists as they avail 
able.” 

In the Chicago Daily News, Terry 
Turner put it this way: “Best coverage 
WGN-TV and WBBM-TV WGN 
had some films with moving scenes at 
7 p.m., following with a 
10 p.m.” 

Two days after the tragedy, news 
directors of the stations that covered 
the story first hand received a letter 
from Howard F. Cook, executive di 
rector of the Chicago hospital council. 


became 


special at 


® Cook, speaking for the six hospitals 
which took in victims of the holocaust, 
praised the under 
standing of newsmen and cameramen. 

Other public interest in the radio 
television coverage of this major dis 
aster illustrated once more the speed 
and impact which electronic journalism 
alone possesses in the field of modern 
day reporting. 


cooperation and 





Jim Atkins, News Director, Station 
WBRC-TV in Birmingham, Ala., is 
shown here interviewing a Negro 
lawyer for a news story on the inte- 
gration fight in the South. 
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For the Folks at Home 





~ Washington 
On Tape 


John Corporon, Capital radio correspondent for WDSU and 
WDSU-TV, New Orleans, transmits a recorded interview he just 
made with a Congressman in the House radio gallery. He taped 
the story with Ampex equipment, now plays it back to WDSU 


via telephone. 


N Washington there’s a most unusual 
map of the country in the news of 
fices of Westinghouse Broadcasting 
Company. Flags indicate the location 
of the company’s various television and 
radio stations, all the way from Boston 
to San 
But an ultra-modern substance con 
nects the flags with each other 
trom 


Francisco. 


tape 
a magnetic recorder. 

This fresh touch to an old idea, as 
much as anything could, illustrates the 
rapidly expanding interest in Washing 
ton coverage tor radio 
stations. Westinghouse has pioneered 


television and 
but ‘Time, Inc. is fol 
lowing close behind. One TV 
now has 


the new territory 
station 
a full-time correspondent in 
the Capital and numerous news bu 
reaus are angling eagerly for new 
clients. 

This new development illustrates the 
old adage: “There’s nothing so power 
ful as an idea whose time has arrived.” 
@® Newspapers are contracting in num 


ber: more and more cities are becom 
whence 
competition in the 


field? Progressive TV 


ing press monopolies. From 


will come news 


and radio man 
apparently has 
come them. Some are in 
staffs. Some are 
doing thorough jobs of covering state 
capitals. 


agement decided _ it 


must from 


creasing local news 


Some are sending “reporter 


teams” on special trips abroad and 


some are even editorializing. Washing 
ton appears to be the 


next step, 
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whether stations have network affilia 
tions or not. 

The Westinghouse Washington Bu- 
reau follows the policy expressed by 
Mike St. Angelo, head of the firm’s 
public relations department: 

“The old-time newspaper reporter is 
dead. Using modern equipment—re 
porting news directly from the scene 
and having intelligent editors who can 
give it some depth—we take his 


place.” 


can 


@ Here’s a review of the 
setups in Washington: 

Westinghouse Washington Bureau 
serves Boston WBZ and WBZ-TV, 
Baltimore WJZ-TV, Pittsburgh KDKA 
and KDKA-TV, Cleveland KYW and 
KYW-TV, Ft. Wayne, WOWO, Chi 
cago WIND, San Francisco KPIX-TV, 
and Portland, Ore. KEX. 

Founded in March, 1957, Westing 
house is headed by Rod MacLeish, for 
mer director of WBZ, 
MacLeish also is a novelist 


various news 


news Boston. 
(“Time of 
Fear”) and nephew of former Assistant 
Secretary of State Archibald MacLeish. 
MacLeish his operation: 

“Eighty per cent of our effort is de 
voted to local stories. We cover Con 
gressional delegations and the Depart- 
ments 


explains 


and independent agencies for 
news relating to our areas.” An example 
of a beat 
eight-hour advance over other media on 
the death of a Pennsylvania Congress 
man in a Washington hospital. 


news was Westinghouse’s 


By PAT MUNROE 


Another example: Exclusive 
on Indiana highways scandals 
Senate Public Works Committee. 

The remaining 20 per cent of the 
bureau's time goes into staffing national 
stories out of Washington, White House 
news conferences, for example, or else- 
where, such as the Little Rock school 

(Turn to page 16) 


stories 
from 
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Pat Munroe helps local radio and 
television over the country 
cover Washington news from the local 

angle. Munroe is 


stations 


a graduate of the 
Institute 
of Technology 
and earned the 
M.S. degree in 
journalism at 
Columbia Uni 
versity. He 
a reporter on the 
Atlanta Journal 
and the Wash 
ington Post be 
fore founding his 


Georgia 


was 


own news bureau 
Pat Munroe 


1947. His 
junkets in 


in Washington in 
stories on Congressional 
1957 won the $500 Ray 
mond Clapper Memorial Award and 
the National Headliners Silver Medal 


lion. 








ITY the 


or hardwood 


without a 
cane in his 
fabulous and 
bloody days of the early 19th Century 
to be 


reason the 


editor pistol 
desk 
during the often 
labeled, for some un 


“Golden Age of 


that came 
known 
Journalism 

Due ls 
quent and so a part of 
that Sam 
tongue in-cheek 


and street fights were fre 


much 
even 


news 
papering Clemens 
account of 
paper 
called the Morning Glory and Johnson 
County War-Whoop, where blood and 
thunder ruled supreme in the editorial 
sanctums. 


wrote a 


his short stay at a Tennessee 


Included among the weapons used 
War-Whoop’s 
revolvers, cudgels, 
and hand grenades, 
Clemens said in a Boston Express story 
of September 4, 1869. When the frock- 
coated, cigar-puffing editor 
leaves the office for a short while, he 
tells his Mark Twain, to 
expect complaining 


by and on, the sub- 


SC ribers were navy 


cowhide whips 


senior 
new man, 
several readers 
@ “Jones will be here at 3—cowhide 
him. Gillespie will call earlier, perhaps 

throw him out the window. Ferguson 
will be along about 4—kill him. That 
is all for today, I believe.” 
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That was all for Mark Twain, too. 
After the smoke of battle had cleared 
“took an apartment at the 
hospital,” and he begged French leave, 


away, he 


Saying: 

“I came South for my health, I will 
go back on the same errand, and sud- 
denly. Tennesseean journalism is too 
stirring for me.” 
@® Twain was hardly stretching his 
imagination in telling of the newspaper 
wars. Irate readers and free-swinging 
editors waged a constant series of bat 
tles in a prelude to the Civil War. The 
spats were brought on by a published 
comment on man’s morals, or his polit 
ical beliefs or any statement that left 
room for doubt. And when they were 
not being attacked by readers, the ed- 
itors took to cutting down each other. 

One of the 
editor-versus-editor duels took place in 
February, 1846, not far from where 
the Virginia State Fairgrounds are now 
located. It just after 
chill winds were blowing. 


most famous of the 


was dawn and 

A carriage pulled up to a small group 
of overcoated men and deposited the 
portly figure of Thomas Ritchie, Jr., 
editor of the Richmond Enquirer, one 
of the principal supporters of the Dem- 
ocratic Party and the 
of President James Polk. 


administration 


@ Another carriage brought testy John 
H. Pleasants, one of the chief writers 
of the Richmond Whig, which con- 
stantly attacked the president. Pleas- 
ants was a warm partisan of Henry 
Clay who had run against Polk in 1844. 

The two political writers had been 
waging war through their papers as 
the entire East looked on. Reporters of 
the opposing sheets frequently came 
to blows. 

Pleasants, slim and well dressed at 
all times, finally challenged Ritchie 
to settle the argument man to 
and the stage was set for the duel 
that Frederic Hudson, a New York 
editor and historian, described as “the 
most desperate personal conflict in the 
annals of journalism of that time.” 


man, 


By GABRIEL M. GELB 


Each man was given a pistol and 
a sword and, shivering because of the 
cold, they took their places, twenty- 
five feet apart. The surgeon, Wallace 
Podolsky, in his shrill tones, asked 
both men to reconsider. They both 
shook their heads. 

At the signal, the field was cleared. 
Above them, the sky was grey with 
signs of snow. Then the two editors 
started firing gasped 
as red stains appeared on the white 
shirts of the combatants. 


and_ observers 


@® Ritchie and Pleasants kept moving 
toward each other. As they met they 
drew their 
with a 


commenced 


lack of 


swords and 


clashing, noticeable 
ability. 

A few seconds later, Pleasants fell, 
four pistol wounds and a sword cut 
letting great quantities of his blood on 
the ground. He died two days later, 
on February 25. 

Ritchie 
covered in a few weeks from a bullet 
scrape on his forehead. He 
rested on a charge of dueling, tried 
and acquitted. 

One of the most war-like journalists 
of the pre-Civil War period was the 


was wounded but he re 


Was af©r 


. i] 
: f » 


GABRIEL M. GELB 
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Handy 


the New 
Colonel 


York Courier and 
James Watson 


editor of 
Enquirer, 
Webb. 
Colonel Webb displayed a _ com- 
posure beyond reproach when he met 
up with General Duff Green, a political 
promoter who 
several previous 
journalists. Having gotten embroiled 
in an with the General, 
Webb, tall and well built, announced 
in his paper that he was leaving for 
Washington one bright May morning 
in 1830 for the sole purpose of admin- 
istering corporal punishment to Green. 


emerged on top in 
contests with other 


argument 


@ The two men met on the steps of 
the Capitol. They ignored the large 
crowd that quickly gathered to watch 
the antics of the famous pair. Editor 
Webb, holding a heavy walking stick, 
was preparing to when Duff 
Green produced a pistol and urged 
Webb to abandon his caning project. 
Looking down the barrel of his oppo- 
nent’s weapon, Webb accepted the 
General's wholesome advice. 

The Webb during 
this trying affair was proved afterward 
when he the interview to 
his avid readers, many of whom had 
already heard of the short episode by 


use it 


fearlessness of 


described 
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The author of this account of an 
earlier, colorful, and frequently vio- 
lent period in American journalism 
history is Gabriel Gelb, formerly gen- 
eral assignment reporter on the New 
Orleans States. He joined the Louisiana 
paper in 1956 after receiving the M.A. 
Degree in journalism at the University 
of Missouri. A native of New York 
and graduate of City College of New 
York where he was managing editor 
of the campus newspaper, Gelb has 
been on the staff of Fairchild Publi- 
cations, and the 
Waynesboro, Virginia, News-Virginian. 
He is now director of public relations 
for the Louisiana Heart Association. 


trade newspapers, 
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word-of-mouth. Accurately the editor 
gave each detail of Green’s weapon, 
down to its eight-inch barrel, mahog- 
any stock, blue-tinged percussion lock 
and brass mountings. 

Duff Green, whose military title was 
of dubious origin, asserted that “Webb 
doesn’t have enough strength to twist 
a puppy’s tail,” in spite of the fact that 
Webb had his moments of pugilistic 
glory many times before and after his 
tiff with Duff Green, a former St. Louis 
lawyer. 

One battle, though, hurt Webb more 
than any other, even though he 
knocked his opponent down. This par- 
ticular chap was another noted news- 
paperman, James Gordon Bennett, ed- 
itor of the rapidly rising New York 
Herald. Bennett was an even more 
skilled expert at turning an assault 
upon himself into readable copy that 
sold newspapers. 


@ One of his rivals said of Bennett: “He 
has been horse-whipped, kicked, trod- 
den under foot, spat upon and de- 
graded in every way; but all this he 
courts because it brings money. . . . On 
the days of any punishment he pub- 
lishes a full and particular account of 
how many kicks, tweaks of the nose 
or lashes he may have received.” 

Bennett one of the brilliant 
figures in the journalism world. Born 
in Scotland, he came to America at 
24 and worked as a reporter for South 
Carolina and New York papers. Early 
recognizing Bennett’s talents, Colonel 
Webb made him associate editor of the 
Courier and Enquirer. 


was 


@ At 40, Bennett left Webb and started 
his own Morning Herald with $500 in 
cash to his name. He soon began build- 
ing a great newspaper by stressing 
lively local coverage, political inde- 
pendence and complete financial news, 
more thorough and frank than in any 
other New York newspaper. 

Bennett never speculated but he 
soon knew more about the dealings on 
Wall Street than any speculator. To 
his fine Wall Street coverage, he added 
a saucy style of reporting that threw 
aside the old barrier of prudery. Mur- 
der trials and high society were also 
featured and sometimes he was not 
quite respectful of the grand dames 
of New York social circles. 

As the Herald began gaining on its 
formidable rivals, Colonel Webb _ be- 
came more and more concerned. The 
Colonel hit the roof when he read a 
paragraph in the Herald accusing him 
of lending his editorial assistance to 
the operations of certain shyster stock 
brokers. 


@ Webb tossed his white-maned head 
back and roared. He told an assistant, 


“Tll get that upstart right now” and 
rushed out of his office. 

In his issue of January 22, 1836, 
Bennett tells of the encounter. He said 
Webb rushed up behind and knocked 
him in the head with a cudgel: “The 
fellow, no doubt, wanted to let out 
the never-failing supply of wit and 
humor which has created such a repu- 
tation for the Herald, and appropriate 
the contents to supply the emptiness 
of his own thick skull.” 

Bennett, often called the “Napoleon 
of the Press,” was at his writing best 
after he met Webb, who was dubbed 
the “Wellington of Journalism” after 
he knocked Bennett on the noggin. 
Bennett's official biographer says that 
9,000 copies of the Herald were sold 
on the day the battle, such.as it was, 
was reported. 


@ Nearly a column of Bennett's paper 
was taken up with his story of the 
fracas on Wall Street. Circulation kept 
soaring. And Webb burned. Three 
months later, Webb again attacked the 
editor of New York’s fastest-rising pa- 
per and once more Bennett made cir 
culation capital out of the battle. 
The second Bennett-Webb 
took place on a pretty April morning 
just a few yards away from their first 
tete-a-tete. The editors scuffled on the 
street and then rolled down the steps 
leading to a broker’s office before they 
were separated by bystanders. 


scrape 
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® Alter 
wrote 

“My damage 
quarters of an inch in length on the 
third finger of my left 
three 
any tailor will 
His (Webb's) loss is a rent from top 
to bottom of a very beautiful black 
which cost the ruffian $40, and a 
blow in the which 
knocked down his throat 
infernal teeth 


Battle Number Two, Bennett 


is a scratch about three 
hand and 
bottons torn from my vest, which 


reinstate for sixpence. 


coat 


face may have 


some of his 


favor, $39.94,” 
Scottish-born Bennett. 
resulting 


“Balance in my 
chuckled the 
Duels 
articles 


from newspaper 
nothing new to the Amet 
although they reached their 
height during the heyday of the party 
papers in the 1800's 
holds were barred in 


Dr. Frank I Mott 


authority points out 


were 
can sce 
early when no 
name calling 
newspaper history 
that the 
American 
result of 


most 
duel in history was 


the direct 


famous 


a press statement. 


@® When Alexander 
Secretary of the Treasury, was in Al 
after he helped defeat Aaron 
Burr's bid for the governorship of New 
York he 
ments about Burr's political aims. The 
remarks Albany 
Register them 
immediately the elderly 
Hamilton 

On a July 1804 the 
prominent men met across the Hudson 
River from New York City at Wee 
hawken. There Burr ended the life of 
Hamilton, the the 
baby American republic. 

Later 


separate the 


Hamilton, _ first 


bany 


made some scathing com 


were printed in the 
Burr 


( halle nged 


where Saw and 


morning im 


financial wizard of 


Burr's alleged conspiracy to 
the 
Union generated a number of quarrels. 
When Joseph M. Street, editor of the 
Western World at Frankfort, Kentucky, 
in 1806 exposed 


he was challenged by 


western states from 


Burr's machinations, 
a host of Ken 
tuckians who were involved 

After fighting 
Street wryly announced in his 
of November 2 that he had 
to file the 


were 


one or two duels 
issue 
“concluded 
challenges regularly as they 
received, and from 


time to time 


give a list of them” in his paper. 


® One time the poor aim of a would-be 
ended Street’s life but 


he recovered to 


assassin almost 


continue to hammer 


at Burrs plot and his articles helped 
to force 


two grand jury investigations. 
These resulted in Burr’s trial for treason 
in Richmond 

Not far 
other editor 
paign. He 
Brownlow 
the United 
Civil War 
the “Parson 


from Street’s Kentucky an 


carrving on a 
William G 
later 
Senate 


was cam 
“Parson” 
who was elected to 

States after the 
A really amazing character, 


with his pure yellow hair, 


was 
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was one of the most picturesque of 
American editors. He ran the Knoxville 
Whig, which in the 1850's had the larg 
est circulation of any Southern weekly. 


A former 


preacher 


carpenter and _ itinerant 


the “Parson” was an almost 


fanatic supporter of the Union in his 
native Southland. His 
blunt, coarse sometimes 


Tall and 


always 


writing 
brilliant. 


“Parson” 


was 
and 
robust, the fighting 


chose physical combat when 
which 


for his political beliefs. 


challenged was many times 


@® One bystander at a Brownlow tus 
“the shouted the most 
amazing collection of cuss words ever 
heard from any preacher. His bellow 
ings were enough to scare the living 
thunder out of any man alive!” 
Another Southerner who braved the 
wrath of the mob to speak his mind 
was husky Cassius M. Clay, a Ken 
tucky politician and editor, who also 
fortunately for him—was a trained 
soldier. An abolitionist, he walked the 
streets of with 


sle said man 


Lexington armed 
pistols and a bowie knife. 

Clay had prepared himself well for 
The office of his 
True American, was forti 
fied with an armory of Mexican lances 
and rifles as well as two cannons! All 
his printers were trained in the use of 
the weapons 

One day a “committee” 
Kentuckians 


watchman. 


two 


any eventualities. 


newspaper, 


of sixty pro 


slavery drugged Clay’s 
Entering the 
paper plant, they boxed up all Clay’s 
equipment and shipped it out of the 


city. 


night news 


® The 


Clay returned 
a neighboring city to 
the 


pi esses 


next 
duel in 
find his office 
doughty editor 


morning 
bare. However 
found new 
somewhere and continued to publish 
True Clay later went off 
to the Mexican War and distinguished 
himself. He served the 
his life in the U. S. diplomatic corps. 

For a pure and simple record of vio 


American 


remainder of 


lence perhaps no other quite 
equalled the Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
Sentinel A. Wilmer, a student 
of the newspapers and editor himself 
during the era, Sen- 
tinel 

“Five editors of this newspaper were 
killed in street fights within ten years. 
For a time, shooting editors 
to be the favorite 
Mississippians!’ 


paper 
Lambert 


once said of the 


seemed 
amusement of the 
enough, the Sentinel, 
1836, was launched on 


Surprisingly 
established in 


® Dr. Hagen Vicksburg to 
his new post during a time when the 
Sentinel’s 
lation had stirred up impromptu duels 
between the paper’s editors and cotton 
brokers. In 1838, Dr. Hagen was chal 
lenged to his first duel and he proved 
that his steady surgeon's hands were 


came to 


stories about cotton specu- 


well suited to pistoling at twenty-five 
paces. He shot his first broker, Arthur 
Seldikopf, right through the heart. 

Soon Hagen gave up the 
of carrying arms and resorted to his 
brand of when attacked. 
This proved effective and saved many 
lives until June, 1843, when Hagen was 
shot dead one morning while hurrying 
to work. 

The killer Daniel W. Adams, 
who dispatched the editor because ot 
an article he reflected discredit 
on his father, Judge George Adams of 
Jackson, Mississippi. 


practice 


own jiuyitsu 


was 


said 


@ The year previous, another Sentinel 
writer, James F. Fall, had fought an 
inconclusive duel with a bank presi- 
dent. Neither was killed—to the regret 
of a crowd of blood thirsty Vicksburg 
onlookers. 


During the unseasonably warm spring 
of 1844, Colonel Thomas E. Robins, a 
Sentinel columnist, was attacked for a 
statement on estate contained in 
the paper. He shot challenger James M. 
Downs in the breast but not fatally. 
later, Vicksburg again 
rang out with pistol shots when amiable 
Captain Walter Hickey, another Sen- 
tinel editor, stopped to greet Dr. Henry 
Macklin, Downs’s second, on the street. 
The struck Hickey, 


that his friend had been wronged and 


real 


Two days 


doctor asserting 


(Turn to page 18 


its warlike course by a pint-sized, mild- gy 


mannered Philadelphia doctor, 
Hagen, who 
became a journalist. 


James 
medicine to 
A sunshine fiend, 
Dr. Hagen forsook his native city to 
come South to start his new career. 


abandoned 










































































































































































































































OUNG journalists sometimes shun 
the copy desk. Why? 


Many a managing editor has 
seen a young job prospect back out 
when he learned his duties would in- 
clude some copy reading. Offers of 
full-time copy desk jobs often meet 
with flat refusals. 

As a result, some newspapers are 
failing to develop executives with all- 
around backgrounds and some young 
newspapermen are avoiding an _ es- 
sential part of their training. Many 
top newspapers recognize the copy 
desk as the best training ground for a 
new staff member because the copy 
reader gets a better over-all picture 
than does the beat reporter. 


@ Among reasons given by neophyte 
scribes for avoiding the copy desk 


are 


One: Copy reading lacks the glam- 
our of reporting 


Such a belief stems from hidden vi- 
sions of bursting into the city room 
and shouting, “Stop the presses. . 
I’ve got a story that will tear this town 
wide open.” The only person ever to 
shout this was Ronald Reagen in a 
class B movie. Most of the work of 
reporters is every bit as routine as 
that of copy readers: taking obituar 
ies, covering club meetings, publiciz 
ing one of the paper's charity promo- 
tions. Like any other job, copy read 
ing is only as dull as one makes it. 
Doing a conscientious editing job and 
writing headlines which assure the 
stories readership can be every bit as 
challenging as writing the copy. 


Two: Copy readers remain anony- 
mous 
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John D. Stevens’ experience as an 
Indianapolis Star 


staffer supports 
what he has writ 


ten—the copy 
desk is a step 
ping stone. He 
has been doing 


work- 
ing with the 
magazine section 


features, 


and on the state 
desk, taking gen 
eral assignments 
and editing the 
Teen Star sec- 
tions since leav- 
John Stevens ing the copy 
desk a year ago. 
He is a 1955 journalism graduate from 
the University of Indiana and worked 
a year for the Terre Haute, Indiana, 
Star before moving to Indianapolis. 
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J-Grad Discovers 


opy Desk Is Not 


A Dead 


End Job 


By JOHN D. STEVENS 


@ It is true that there are no bylines 
for headline writers, but that doesn’t 
mean that an ambitious copy reader 
can't do assignment work for other 
departments on the side. Far from dis- 
couraging this, most papers tag the 
young newspaperman willing to do ex- 
tra features, book reviews and freelance 
articles as someone to watch. 


Three: Copy reading is a mechan- 
ical process and doesn't give one a 
chance “to express himself.” 


Those who have tried it know that 
fitting meaningful headlines into lim 
ited counts is no snap. For the young 
man who craves to be read it is hard to 
top headline writing. Every 
shows we are becoming a nation of 
headline skimmers. What better train 
ing can there be for “expressing one 


survey 


self” than reading the nation’s best 
writers, the wire service reporters, day 
after day? 


Four: Pay and advancement aren't 
as good for copy desk workers 


Almost 
all contracts provide the same pay for 


@ Quite the opposite is true 
each level of experience for copy 
readers and reporters. The route to 
the top is shorter by way of copy 
reader to slot man to news editor than 
for the reporter to advance to city 
editor and up. One of the reasons for 
this is that newspapers are crying for 
young men on the copy desk side. 

On many papers the copy desk is 
open to young women much more 
readily than reporter positions. Some 
college graduates take jobs in other 
fields rather than work in society de 
partments. They should give some 
thought to the copy desk job possibil 
ities. 





Many college journalism graduates 
feel they are unprepared to take 
copy desk jobs. These same persons 
are sure they have the inherent abil- 
ity to write. Perhaps colleges should 
put more stress on editing, but the 
truth is that most college graduates 
are as qualified to begin on the copy 
desk as on the city side. Both jobs 
must be learned. 


@ Sometimes the copy desk is viewed 
as a sort of limbo to which those who 
couldn't quite make the grade as top 
reporters are banished. This seldom is 
the case; most copy readers are there 
because that is where they prefer. The 
majority have been reporters, but they 
are on the copy desk of their own 
choosing. 

The young iournalist owes it to 
himself to take a tour on a copy 
desk. He may find to his amazement 
that he likes it and wants to stay 
there. If he elects to return to the 
city side, he will be a more valuable 
staff member because he will know 
style and will have been impressed 
by the value of tight writing. 

Many reporters take for granted the 
backstopping they get at the hand of 
the man on the copy desk, who has to 
be both a good reporter and editor 


Worth Quoting 


James Wright Brown: “The need of 
the hour these days is for emphasis 
upon the spiritual things of life. This 
is true of journalism as well as every 





other profession. 





Washington 
On Tape— 


Continued from page 11) 


international events like the 
NATO conference in Paris attended by 
last 
MacLeish emphasizes, “This bureau 


cTIsis’ OF 


President Eisenhower December. 
is no promotion stunt. We feel we pro 
vide valuable liaison between the peo- 
ple our stations serve and their gov 
ernment.” 


Ann 


corre 


Assisting MacLeish are Miss 
Corrick former Washington 
spondent for WDSU in New Orleans 
Bill Steinbach, 
Pittsburgh; 


and other stations; 


KDKA in 
Wells, office manager. 


trained at and 


Mrs. Ty 

Time, Ine. serves Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, WOOD and WOOD.-TV, 
Indianapolis WFBM and WFBM-TV, 
Minneapolis WTCN and WTCN-TV, 
Denver KLZ and KLZ-TV, Salt 


Lake City KDYL and KTVT. 


and 


@ Time, Inc. was founded last April 
and is headed by Bill Roberts, forme: 
news director of WMT and WMT-TV 
at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and one-time 
WOC 
Roberts has a desk in offices of Time’s 


staffer on Davenport, lowa. 
Washington Bureau as well as a sound 
broadcasts, in 
building. He 
can broadcast either live by phone or 
feed a taped 
into the phone via an Ampex device 


proof room, for news 


basement of the same 


program or interview 


for immediate use or recording on the 
station's end 

John Corporon came to Washington 
last May as full-time correspondent for 
WDSU and WDSU-TV, New Orleans. 
He is native of Kansas and worked 
with United Press in Kansas City and 
New Orleans before his present job. 


® Corporon’'s method of operation 
primarily is to serve WDSU-TV with 


one-minute news spots. These may 


cover big news like Presidential news 





Worth Quoting 


Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlan- 
ta Constitution: “Merely to print the 
News 

gone 
through reporting in depth or 
pretive reporting.” 


news is not 
related to 


enough. must be 


what has before 


inter- 





conferences, but normally are local in 
nature. These number three or so daily 
during rushed periods of Congress. He 
also uses Congressional film facilities 
for making shots with members of Con 
gress from the home area, who some 
times bring in news-making guests on 
these programs. 


recess he 


During the Congres- 
armed himself with 
and did stories on 
school integration in nearby 


sional 
a tape recorder 
Virginia 
cities. 

News Associates, Inc., is formed by 
former staffers of the Washington Bu- 
reau of now defunct International News 
Service. These are: Herbert Gordon, 
Harley Murray, Dan Bowers and Mrs. 
Millie Albright, who 


women's features. 


specializes in 


@ Broadcast News Bureau is headed 
by Jim Randolph, recently of Northern 
Virginia Sun but formerly with KVOO 
and KOTV, Tulsa. He is assisted by 
Trev Armbrister, with the 
same paper. 

Jock 
field, 
daily. 

Joe McCaffrey is a free-lancer for 
networks but also covers “local” news 
for individual stations. 

Hamilton-Means Associates has Roul 
hac Hamilton and Henrietta Means 
“local” news for _ stations. 
They've done it for years. 

Scott Sutton, staffer for 

Washington Post station, 
“local” stories for Post’s station in 
Jacksonville, Fla., WJXT (TV). 

Florence C. Hoff represents 
and KING-TV, Seattle. 


formerly 


Laurence, a pioneer in the 


phones news to radio stations 


covering 


WTOP, 


also does 


KING 


@ Tris Coffin Associates specializes in 


comments and news ot national and 





The staff of the Washington Bureau 
of Westinghouse Broadcasting Com- 
pany prepares to tape a 6:00 p.m. re- 
port from their Capital offices. Left 
to right are Bill Steibach, Ann Cor- 
rick, and Ty Wells at the recording 
equipment, with Bureau Chief Rod 
MacLeish at the mike. 


A POSTMAN'S 
REMARK ADDED 
$2,000 TO MY 
INCOME 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


I was chatting with the postman who de- 
livers my mail. He remarked that two 
families on his route who get The Wall 
Street Journal had recently moved into 
bigger houses. 

This started me thinking. I had heard 
that The Wall Street Journal helps people 
get ahead. “Is it really true?” I asked 
myself. “Can a newspaper help a man 
earn more money ?” 

Well, to make a long story short, I 
tried it and IT DID. Within a year I 
added $2,000 to my income. 

This story is typical. The Journal is a 
wonderful aid to men making $7,500 to 
$25,000 a year. It is valuable to the 
owner of a small business. It can be of 
priceless benefit to young men 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, NY QM-2 











international nature for stations along 
the route of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railway, which sponsors Coffin. 

Washington Reporters, Inc., headed 
by Jack Reed, also is in this coverage 
by tape business. So is Drew Pearson 
Programs and a service headed by the 
author, Munroe News. 

It’s all a part of the complex web 
and cooperative effort put forth by 
thousands of newsmen in this country 
constantly to cover the news and do 
the job better. 
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Good Reporting Can Break 
Press Freedom Barriers 


By BENJAMIN M. McKELWAY 


The following excerpts are 
taken from the address by Benja- 
min M. McKelway, Editor of the 
Washington Star, delivered at the 
annual banquet at Delta 
Chi’s forty-ninth convention last 
November in San Diego, Calif. 


HILE modern journalism may 
Wine: lost some of its vivid color, 
and is more uniformly prosaic 
in its approach to public questions and 


Sigma 


personalities, the change is toward a 
better and more constructive example 
of press freedom in a free society. 
One thing that has this 
change for the better is the growth in 
the number of journalistic organiza- 
tions, and the use of their gatherings 
tor frank discussion of how to improve 


influenced 


their standards of performance, honest 
self-criticism being one of the most ef- 
fective methods of such improvement. 

We are fortunate in this country to 
avoided well intentioned but 
attempts at 


have 
highly dangerous 
regulation. And 
avoided it is that our newspapermen, 
through their organ- 
Delta Chi 


are becoming increasingly aware ot the 


press 


one reason we have 


individually and 


izations—such as Sigma 


responsibilities accompanying press 
freedom; responsibilities which are bet 
ter self-assumed, than imposed by some 
constituted authority. 

They are that the 


power of example by the practitioners 


more convinced 
in itself a great 
the practice of 
more 


of good journalism is 
power for improving 


journalism; and is a desirable 
power than any police power designed 


to rule on what is good and what is 


bad. 
@ What are 


newspapermen are 
their 
semblies and through the columns of 
such as THI 
QuILL magazine? For one thing, they 


some of the things our 
talking about these 
their as 


days, in associations, 


their own house organs 


are deeply interested in virtue, such an 
interest evidently resulting from the dis 
that does among 
newspapermen, and that it ought to be 
that it 


covery virtue exist 


cultivated, so can grow—and 


spread. 
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A recent debate in the Bulletin, or- 
gan of the ASNE, revolved around the 
question of whether newspapermen 
should accept free junkets, free theater 
or baseball passes—even free liquor! 
Members of the ASNE were polled re- 
cently on whether it is desirable for 
newspaper editors, assembled in con- 
vention, to attend cocktail parties given 
by commercial newspaper syndicates. 
It is not openly argued that an editor 
can be influenced or corrupted by tak- 
ing a free airplane flight or a free mar 
tini from a comic strip salesman. Our 
more righteous editors are preaching 
not only against evil itself but even 
the appearance of evil. They hope to 
persuade their brethren that virtue, 
not free trips, free liquor, or free passes, 
is its own reward. 


@ | note that there was also a discus- 
sion of Canon 35 of the American Bat 
Association; that part of the lawyers’ 
code of ethics which discriminated 
against news and television cameras, 
microphones and other modern de- 
vices for reporting the news by rec 
ommending their exclusion from the 
court rooms. These two campaigns 

for freedom of information and against 
the exclusion of cameras, from court 
rooms have become notable examples 
trend in modern journalism 
which merits some disinterested study. 
find 


and other journalists 


of one 


For here we newspapermen 

adopting through 
their organizations some of the better 
known tactics of organized propagan 
da: The passage of resolutions, declar 
ing, in effect, that there ought to be a 
law; suggestions to newspapermen to 
telegrams, urging their friends 
in the House of Delegates of the Bar 
Association to vote in favor of 


send 


this or 
against that; the rounding up of news 
papermen and their tes 
timony at Congressional hearings—and 
much praise for the amiable politicians 


who agree with the views of the news 


as witnesses 


papermen and are quick to hop on a 


bandwagon when organized by the 


press. 
I am not discussing here the basic 
merits of either of two 


these cam 


Benjamin M. McKelway, Editor of 
the Washington Star. 


paigns. I merely want to make the 
point it is a rather recent development 
in journalism which finds newspaper- 
men inclined to lean heavily on the 
power they may be able to wield 
through their organizations rather than 
the power they can exercise through 
their newspapers in moulding public 
opinion. 

At any rate, if newspapermen in 
their conventions resort to the usual 
methods of organized propaganda to 
achieve those things which seem to 
them desirable, they must at the same 
time be extremely careful, when they 
get back home and resume the editing 
of their newspapers, to present a fait 
and balanced picture of such objec 
tives by examining both sides of the 
coin. 


@ There may be only one side to free- 
dom of information—for to be in favor 
of it is like being against sin. There is 
nothing new, however, in the instinc 
tive tendency of bureaucrats and _poli- 
ticians to cover up news that does not 
their That 
instinct antedates by centuries 
the invention of movable type and the 
printing press. It has always been and 
should always be the target of news 


serve own best interests. 


many 


papers and newspapermen. 

But remember that one good news 
paper exposure of a bureaucrat or pol 
itician caught in the act of trying to 
legitimate and the 
printing of the news that the bureau 
crat or politician tried to suppress, are 
effective in protecting the 
freedom of information than a basket 
ful of resolutions by 
saying there ought to be a law. For if 


cover up news, 


far more 


newspapermen, 


17 





wont do much to 


that 


there is a law, it 


change a _ condition has always 
existed 

While favoring freedom of informa 
tion, newspapermen should be as vigi 
lantly determined to make full and in 
telligent use of the incredible amount 
of information, on all conceivable sub 
jects, to which they already have com 
plete and unrestrained access. We are 
not doirg as well as we should be do 
ing in transmitting to our readers the 
information that is available, and which 
flows freely—so much of which is dis 
carded to make room in our crowded 
trivia that may be more 
but has little to do with 

well informed body of 
which the 


government de 


columns for 
entertaining 
that 


opunon 


creating 
public 


cess ot 


upon suc 


our form of 


pends 


@ A hot war, followed by an intermi 
nable cold war, have kept the subject of 
alive. 
There is no doubt that some legitimate 


secrecy—in the name of security 


news 1S suppressed in the name ot 
But in their 
to ridicule the Pentagon for its 
this 
frustrating 
should be 


“classified” security. ten 
dency 
clumsy fumbles 
highly 


problem 


in dealing with 
complicated and 
newspapermen 
careful not to give the impression they 
are asking the American people to en 
trust to the newspapermen, rather than 
the alleged stumblebums of the Penta- 
gon, should 
not be, secret 


For if they the 


people to decide who is to be respon 


decisions on what is, o1 


ever ask American 


sible for security—the free press or the 
no doubt whatsoever 
that the people will choose the Penta 
gon 

Perhaps the journalists, through thei 


Pentagon—lI have 


organizations and the pressure they can 
generate 
and the 
in a court 


may persuade the lawyers 


judges that modern cameras 


room do not necessarily in 


terfere with the processes of justice. 


The larger question is, would the pres 


ence of such devices help the adminis 
tration of justicer 


® Which of two campaigns would most 
the public 


campaign to get 


usefully serve interest—a 
cameras admitted to 
the court rooms; or a campaign, as ag 
all the media 
of communication, demanding the ap 
pointment of highly qualified 
who will reduce the delays in 


the administration of 


gressively conducted by 
more, 
judges 
justice, due to 
congested court calendars, that has be 
come a national scandal? 

T here 
that informa 
tion; there is no press anywhere that is 
more free, than the press of the United 
States. That freedom has been strength 


is no press in the world to 


day has access to more 


ened immeasurably since it was written 


into our Constitution as a part of the 


18 


Bill of Rights. It has been strengthened 
by many decisions of the courts. 


@ It has been strengthened by many 
demonstrations around the world of the 
tyranny which invariably accompanies 
suppression of the press. It has been 
strengthened by the growing realiza- 
tion of our people that freedom of the 
press is one of their own—not merely 
cherished freedoms, 
along with the freedom of religion, of 
speech, of assembly, of petition; that 
all these freedoms depend on each 
other and that to endanger one of them 
is to endanger all of them. 

Our free press will continue to de 
rive its greatest strength by the exam- 
ple it sets in carrying out its greatest 
single responsibility, the gathering and 
transmission of reliable information 
upon which a free people must make 
their decisions. 


the newspapers’ 


Pistols and 
Canes— 


Continued from page 14) 


another battle was joined. After a few 
blows the men 
(which they 
veniently ) 


resorted to revolvers 
had been carrying con- 


Macklin killed 


when a ball entered his abdomen. 


and was 


@ These furious scrapes were not the 
end of the bloody record sported by 
the Sentinel. A few after the 
Civil War, the paper carried a short 
history of its recent personnel 
included these bits of news: 

| A 
number of fights, in one of which he 
was badly wounded. James Ryan, an 
editor, was killed by R. E. Hammett, 
of the Whig, Walter 


Hickey, who had several rows, and was 


years 
and 


Fall, an assistant, had a 


and next came 
repeatedly wounded; he was soon after 
himself killed in Texas. John Lavis, an 
editor 


of his 


was imprisoned for the violence 
articles. Mr. Jenkins, his 
killed in the 
Crabbe; Crabbe was afterwards 
Sonora. F. C. 
Jenkins but 
drowned himself.” 


suc- 
cessor, 
H. A 


murdered in 


was street by 
Jones suc 


ceeded soon afterwards 


@® Human the 
main fights involving news 
papermen in the final half of the 19th 
Century. One victim Charles 
Wallace, steady and reliable editor of 
the Warrenton, Georgia, Clipper. Wal 
lace was cut down one rainy 
in March, 1869. 

Well liked by the townspeople, Wal 
lace had applied for 


passions were one of 


causes of 


was 


afternoon 


into 
the Warrenton Masonic lodge and was 
straightaway blackballed by Dr. G. W. 


admission 


Darden, who had promised not to op- 
pose his application. Wallace then at- 
tacked Darden in his paper, calling 
the physician a liar and a villain. 

A few days later, as Wallace was 
hustling down Pine Street to get in 
out of the rain, he 
fashionable office. Seeing the editor 
walk toward his place of business, 
Darden became enraged. He snatched 
a pistol from his desk and fired at 
Wallace through the window. The ball 
pierced Wallace’s head and killed him 
instantly. 

Darden then tidied up his office as 
bystanders rushed to Wallace’s body. 
The doctor surrendered himself to the 
sheriff but during his stay in jail a band 
of Klansmen fired the wooden struc 
ture and smoked Darden out. They 
dragged him to the public square and, 
before the eyes of his wife and two 
children, sent 150 pistol balls through 
his limp form, leaving him sprawled 
on the blood-stained ground. 


passed Darden’s 


Another crime of passion was fea- 
tured on the pages in 
the same year involving a newspaper 
man. This time the story was about 
that new brand of the 
correspondent. 

A. D. Richardson, one of the top 
war reporters in the land, was talking 
quietly to another writer in the offices 
of the New York Tribune when stocky 
Daniel McFarland raced up to his desk. 
Pushing aside a secretary who tried to 
detain him, McFarland pulled a pistol 
from a shoulder holster. 


nation’s front 


writer: war 


@ Richardson, who had muttered a few 
unprintable terms when he saw Mc 
Farland enter, tried to get out of his 
seat but was mortally shot on the spot. 
McFarland had taken the desperate 
action after he heard that Richardson 
had been courting his divorced wife. 

Dueling battles among 
writers and readers faded as_ the 
“Golden Age of Journalism” waned. 
Newspapers were getting larger and 
more impersonal. It was one thing to 
wave a gun in a printing 
shop; it was quite another to invade 
the imposing new many-storied build 
ings that most papers were erecting as 
the century ended. 

The “Golden Age,” however mislead- 
ing a term, still had a firm place in 
the history of the press if only to dem- 
onstrate that American editors were 
always willing to back up what they 
said, with violence if 

And so 


days and 


one-room 


necessary. 
many newspapermen re 
member with pride the accusation of 
one of journalism’s early critics, Lam- 
bert Wilmer, who complained that 
“More duels have been fought in this 
country by public journalists than by 
naval and military officers, though 
fighting is the trade of the latter.” 
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The Book Beat 


Caustic Cartoonist 


MONG today’s bland and generally 

soft-soaping political 
Herbert Block is a rarity: an iconoclast 
holding nothing sacred. In varying de- 
grees he castigates party-lining Demo- 
Republicans, the Atomic 
and the globe- 
girdling John Foster Dulles, the daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution and 
the American Legion, and, in fact, al- 
most everything except the individual 
and his rights. 

Herbert Block, as Herblock, has 
blasted everything in sight since 1946 
as the political cartoonist for the Wash- 
ington Post and Times Herald. In 
“Herblock’s Special for Today” 
(Simon and Schuster, New York, 
$3.95), he combines the cartoons 
drawn during the past four years with 
a 30,000-word commentary. The car- 
toons say nothing new, for all have 
been published in his paper or the 
200 others which subscribe to 
the cartoons through the Hall Syndi- 
cate. 


cartoonists, 


crats and 


Energy Commission 


some 


The text, however, is new. It re- 
veals Mr. Block as a 


lucid and—to be sure 


highly gifted, 

candid writer. 
The text serves not only as_back- 
ground for the cartoons, but also gives 
the writer-artist a chance to take a 
couple more pokes at those persons he 
dislikes, namely, almost anyone wield- 
ing power. Nir. Block says at one point 
that the job of the cartoonist, as well 
as the editorial writer, is keeping a 
watchful and critical govern 
ment, questioning everything and tak 
ing nothing for granted. Herblock 
lampoons, with humor with or 
without malice, secrecy in govern- 
Soviet puppet candi 
dates-by-personality, Washington’s sus- 
picion of eggheads, segregationists and 
A merica-firsters. 


eye on 


and 


ment, regimes, 


It would be virtually impossible for 
any reader to agree entirely with Her- 
block. while 
repugnant to many, especially those in 
power, are important. They represent, 
in capital letters, The Opposition, and 
are required reading in Washington by 
Democrats, Republicans, conservatives 


and liberals alike. 


However, his cartoons, 


Rosert G. TRAUTMAN 


World Religious Center 
A TWENTY-FOUR page book, 

“Nashville as a World Religious 
Center,” (Cullom & Ghertner Co., 
Nashville), by James W. Carty, Jr., 
religious editor of the Nashville 
Tennessean and nationally recognized 
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writer of religious topics, outlines the 
importance of Nashville as an inilu- 
ence on national and world religious 
thinking. The book, published as a 
public service, describes activities of 
many denominations making that city 
their headquarters. In all, there are 
more than 630 churches, synagogues 
and other religious establishmerts in 
the Nashville Nashville is the 
home of eight church related colleges. 


area. 
-D. W. R. 


Revolutionary Hero 


NE of the heretofore neglected 
heroes of the American Revolu- 
tion is Henry Knox, the bookseller 
turned soldier, who was one of Wash- 
ington’s trusted aides and who _ be- 
came the nation’s first Secretary of 
War. North Callahan, former reporter 
and editor and now a syndicated col- 
umnist, a teacher 
of journalism at 
New York Uni 
versity and a 
member of Sigma 
Delta Chi, cor- 
rects this neglect 
in “Henry Knox: 
General Wash- 
ington’s Gener- 
al” (Rinehart & 
Co., New York, 
$6). 

It was the late 
Douglas Southall 
Freeman who set 
Mr. Callahan off 

that produced this 
lively and scholarly biography of the 
man who has been called the Father of 
American Artillery. Asked by the author 
what was the greatest gap revealed in 
the research for the biography of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Freeman replied: “Henry 
Knox.” The suggestion started Mr. Cal- 
lahan on a task which included delving 
into most of the 11,456 letters written 
by Knox. 


From this material and other sources 


North Callahan 


on the research 


emerges a full-blooded warm portrait 
of the man who fought in virtually ev 
ery major engagement of the Revolu 
tionary War, organized the American 
artillery, drew up the plans for the 
United States Military Academy and 
first Secretary of War. 
His name is honored today in the Ten 
nessee city where the author once 
worked as a reporter and in the fort 
that holds a large share of the 
world’s gold. 


served as our 


now 


As a bookseller and as a prolific let- 
ter writer, Knox understood the power 


of the printed word anc there is much 
in this biography to interest today’s 
editors and writers. There is also a 
fascinating story of a great patriot, told 
with scrupulous regard for accurate 
detail and a newsman’s sense of values. 
Mr. Callahan’s crisp style is a delight to 
read and his sense of humor is infalli 
ble. a; an hie 


The Britannica Story 


HE story of one of modern man’s 

most ambitious intellectual and com- 
mercial enterprises—the Encyclopedia 
Britannica—is told in “The Great EB” 
(University of Chicago Press, $4.95), 
by Herman Kogan, literary and drama 
editor of the Chicago Sun-Times and 
author of several earlier books. Care- 
ful research and organization is evi- 
dent. EB’s story, beginning almost two 
centuries ago, is told in terms of the 
men who built the Britannica. Gen- 
erous use of anecdotes makes the book 
an interesting reading experience. 
Many have known and used EB, but 
few have known how it came to be 
the world-wide educational institution 
it is. D. W. R. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates: Situations Wanted .10 per word; 
minimum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and a 
other classifications .20 per word; minimum 
charge $2.00. Display classified at regular 
display rates. Blind box number identifica- 
tion, add charge for three words. All clas- 
sified payable in advance by check or money 
order. No discounts or commissions on clas- 
sified advertising. 

When ——, blind ads, please address 
them as follows ox Number, Tue Qui, 35 
E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, III. 





HELP WANTED 
JOURNALISM STUDENTS—Part time report- 
ing and feature writing. Box 1158, THe Quix. 


TOGETHER (New Methodist Family Mag- 


azine) has opening for 
feature writer with record of success. Send 
details, samples: Hiram Holdridge, 740 Rush 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


youngish, versatile 


EXECUTIVE & CLERICAL EXPERIENCED 
& TRAINEE in the publishing field. Publish- 
ers Employment, 469 E. Ohio St., Chicago. 
Su 7-2255. 


WRITERS WANTED immediately for spot 
news, features, interviews, assignments. Box 
1193, THe Quit. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FREE 
Job market letter, with list of available jobs 
and nationwide employment conditions. Bill 
McKee, Birch Personnel, 59 E. Madison, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 


Book and publication printers. Highest quality 
lowest cost. Catalog free. Adams Press, 30 
West Washington, Chicago 2, Illinois 





DISTINCTIVE AWARDS 
Cups—Plaques— Medals 
Write regarding your requirements 
Official Jeweler to LAX 


L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 
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i 
THE FIGHT OVER THE BAR’S CANON 35 


Freedom of information activity by the broadcasting 
and photographic media during 1958 centered around a 
proposal to revise Canon 35 of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. This Canon forbids the taking of photographs 
and the broadcasting or televising of court proceedings. 
It states that such actions “are calculated to detract 
from the essential dignity of the proceedings, distract 
the witness in giving his testimony, degrade the court, 
and create misconceptions with respect thereto in the 
mind of the public.” 

For several years news media and others have been 
critical of this Canon because of the language itself and, 
more importantly, the ban on broadcasting and photo- 
graphic coverage. In 1954 ABA appointed a special com 
mittee known as the Bar-Media Conference Committee 
to meet with representatives of news organizations to 
try to resolve mutual problems. In addition, a Special 
Committee on Canons of Ethics of the American Bar 
Foundation has been re-examining all the ABA canons. 

In 1957 the latter committee, without consulting the 
Bar-Media group, recommended a change in the lan- 
guage of Canon 35 which would remove the objection 
able phraseology but which would not authorize court 
room broadcasts and pictures. The proposed restatement 
read in part as follows: “The taking of photographs in 
the courtroom during the progress of judicial proceed 
ings or during any recess thereof, and the transmitting 
or sound recording of such proceedings for broadcasting 
by radio or television, introduce extraneous influences 
which tend to have a detrimental psychological effect on 
the participants and to divert them from the proper ob 
jectives of the trial; they should not be permitted.” 

The proposed revision was placed on the calendar of 
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The News Camera 
in the Courtroom 


This is the Third and final part of the annual report of the 
Sigma Delta Chi Committee for Advancement of Freedom of 
Information. Parts One and Two appeared in the December 
1958 and January 1959 issues. 


the ABA House of Delegates meeting in Atlanta Feb- 
ruary 4, 1958. The Board of Governors recommended its 
adoption, but on request of several news organizations 
granted a hearing at which they could state objections 
both to Canon 35 and the proposed amendment. Elisha 
Hanson of Washington represented Sigma Delta Chi, the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association, the Amer- 
ican Society of Newspaper Editors, and the National 
Press Photographers Association. Robert D. Swezey of 
New Orleans represented the National Association of 
Broadcasters and the Radio Television News Directors 
Association. Both men are ABA members. 

Both pointed out that photographing and broadcast- 
ing of trials using modern equipment can be accom- 
plished without degrading the court, distracting wit- 
nesses, or creating misconceptions in the mind of the 
public. Hanson noted that Canon 35 was adopted “dur 
ing a period of emotional disturbance resulting from the 
wholly improper conduct of the case and the reporting 
of the Hauptmann trial in the 1930's.” 

Both witnesses said that the judge should be the final 
authority on permitting photographs and broadcasts in 
each trial. Swezey proposed that ABA encourage the 
conduct of tests such as the one by the Supreme Court 
of Colorado to determine without question the effect of 
full coverage of courtroom proceedings. 


It 
THE BAR’S ARGUMENTS 
Judge Philbrick McCoy, chairman of the committee 
which recommended the revision, said that newspapers 


and broadcasters are engaged in highly competitive com- 
mercial undertakings and that the courts could not allow 
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all photographers and technicians with all their equip- 
ment to carry on during a trial. He argued that a judge 
could not assume the responsibility of deciding which 
newsmen should be given access to the courtroom. He 
added, “To require the judge in such a case to take on 
the non-judicial responsibility of discriminating betw-2n 
the representatives of media would impose on him iz 
very heavy burden. But this would be just the begin- 
ning. Throughout the trial the judge would be forced 
to keep a watchful eye on the activities of those gentle- 
men whose assignment, by its very nature, is incompati- 
ble with a ready accommodation to the restrictions which 
must necessarily be imposed on them. To thus divert the 
judge from the proper objectives of the trial would sub- 
vert the cause of justice.” 

Your committee early in the fight lodged an official 
protest with Judge McCoy in the form of a 12-page 
letter. This letter later was mimeographed by the Sigma 
Delta Chi headquarters at Chicago and hundreds of 
copies sent to leaders in both the bar an_ the press. It 
answered at length the five major points raised by 
Judge McCoy’s committee and it aroused wide comment 
among lawyers, some critical. 

In commenting on Judge McCoy’s report in general, 
your committee’s letter said: 


“It is a far cry from the statements of the by- 
gone greats of the American legal profession—the 
Henrys, the Jeffersons and the Lincolns of history 
who, at great personal sacrifice, assumed the leader- 
ship in the fight for freedom. And it illustrates the 
growing modern philosophy wherein more and more 
lawyers retreat from their once great position in 
American society; remove themselves from the peo 
ple; spurn the sacrifices of public service; cloister 
themselves in fine offices; and make the collection 
of fat fees an end in life. 


“This is tragic, since the American lawyer once 
stood forth as the great leader in the American peo- 
ple’s fight for both freedom and justice. His fights for 
the rights and dignity of the individual man were 
epic, yet always he worked hand-in-glove with the 
people because it was the people who demanded 
those rights and that dignity. 


“Yet nowhere in the report of your committee 
is there any recognition of the great historical fact 
that American justice is the people’s justice; that the 
American courts belong to the American people who 
support them with their tax moneys; and that the 
lawyer, as a servant of the courts, is a servant of the 
people. 


“Nor is there any mention in the 20 pages of your 
committee’s report of the people’s inherent right to 
have a word as to the way their courts are con 
ducted. 


“Instead the whole report makes much of the 
rights and privileges of the judges and the courts, 
as if they were a class set apart from the people. 
And if we pursue this to a natural conclusion, there 
could come a day in our history when the lawyer, 
through his bar association committees, would deal 
out justice as he sees it and with no regard for the 
rights of the people.” 


iil 
A MOMENTOUS CHANGE OF POLICY 


The House of Delegates, rather than acting immedi 
ately on the amendment, voted to defer consideration 
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to its next meeting in Los Angeles in August. At the 
latter meeting the House of Delegates again voted to 
defer action and to set up a new ABA committee to col- 
lect and study evidence on the effect of photographs and 
broadcasts on witnesses, juries, and defendants. 


Herbert Brucker, of the Hartford Courant, chairman 
of the Freedom of Information Committee of the Ameri- 
can Society of Newspaper Editors called the Bar’s ac- 
tion at Los Angeles a momentous change of policy and 
predicted the eventual death of Canon 35. Brucker 
wrote in The Bulletin of the ASNE of October 1, 1958, 


as follows: 


“By now all ASNE members must have caught 
up with the momentous thing that happened at the 
American Bar Association convention at Los An- 
geles at the end of August. The Board of Governors 
reversed its previous approval of the McCoy re- 
port, which would have continued Canon 35 for 
new reasons now that the old ones are discredited. 
And under the leadership of the outgoing President, 
Charles S. Rhyne, and chairman of the House of 
Delegates, James L. Shepherd, Jr., the House agreed 
with the Governors. Thus, as if by magic, disap- 
peared the greatest hazard to bringing Canon 35 
into line with today’s realities. 


“The Board of Governors’ statement did say, to be 
sure, ‘In the meantime present Canon 35 will remain 
in effect.’ Thus it may seem premature to declare it 
dead. And no doubt it will be a long time before a 
new Canon of Judicial Ethics takes it place. Lawyers 
and judges generally, whether in the ABA or out, 
seem to carry within themselves a thick encrusta 
tion of ignorance and misinformation on the subject. 
which leads them passionately to favor the universal 
prohibition of cameras in court. For example, at the 
very Los Angeles meeting that made this historic 
reversal, a subdivision of the ABA, composed of the 
trial lawyers, voted overwhelmingly in favor of 
the new McCoy version of Canon 35. 


“Still, the fact is that the ABA, which invented 
Canon 35 in the first place, has changed its course 
radically. Instead of starting with the conclusion 
that cameras must be barred and then looking for 
reasons to justify this position it is now, for the first 
time, going to look for the facts. In the end, there 
fore, however far away that end may be, Canon 35 
will be dead.” 


The National Press Photographers Association and the 
National Association of Broadcasters, meanwhile, estab 
lished codes for the conduct of photographers and broad 
casters in courtrooms, in order to make certain that the 
dignity of the proceedings would be upheld 


IV 
KEY DECISION IN OKLAHOMA 


Almost coincidentally a decision by the Supreme Court 
of Oklahoma gave great impetus to the advocates of 
courtroom cameras and microphones. The Court re 
fused to reverse a burglary conviction against a man 
who had argued that the televising of part of the trial 


prevented a fair and impartial hearing. The defense 
cited Canon 35. 


“The adoption of the Canons of Ethics by the 
courts did not give the Canons force of law,” the 
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Supreme Court decision said. “They are nothing 
more than a system of principles of exemplary con- 
duct and good character. . They are subject to 
modification to meet the condition of changing times 
in keeping with the constitutional rights of the peo 
ple 


“Freedom of the press is the fulcrum by which 
the standards of the world have been lifted to a 
higher level. Hence, we can understand why it has 
been many times held that these provisions of free 
press extend to broadcasting and telecasting. Courts 
of the United States make no distinction between 
various methods of communication in sustaining free- 
dom of the press.” 


The Court said that since the trial was open to the 
public, extending to televiewers the privilege of seeing 
some of the proceedings merely supported the free press 
principle 


“Certainly in the case at bar,” the Court con- 
tinued, “though photographs were taken in the 
courtroom during recess, the defendant was unable 
to produce any evidence of either distractions or dis- 
turbance. Neither was he able to produce a single 
fact to support that either he or the court were 
affected in their rights in a substantial way. We are 
of the opinion that the presumption upon which 
Canon 35 has been constructed is fabricated out of 
sheer implication and not hammered out on the an 
vil of experience.” 


Vv 
SOME COURTS APPROVE PICTURES 


Your committee has in its files records to show that 
the judges of 132 American courts, including judges of 
the New York, Pennsylvania and Colorado Supreme 
Courts and ranging the gamut of judicial government in 
the 48 states, now permit the news camera in their court 
rooms. And there is not one iota of evidence that this 
disregard of Canon 35 has detracted from the dignity 
and decorum of the courtroom, or made the proceedings 
of justice into a ceremony, spectacle or entertainment, or 
over-burdened the judge in any way with the extra 
duties of censor, or had “psychological effects” upon 
anyone in the courtroom, including the witness. 

The State Supreme Court of Colorado conducted a 
thorough investigation of the propriety of Canon 35 
and ruled against it. Chief Justice O. Otto Moore made 
the following report: 


“For six days I listened to evidence and witnessed 
demonstrations which proved conclusively that the 
assumption of facts as stated in the Canon is wholly 
without support in reality. . . . At least 100 photo 
graphs were taken at various stages of the hearing. 
All of them were taken without the least disturbance 
or interference with the proceedings. . . . The dignity 
or decorum of the court was not in the least dis- 
turbed 


The Texas State Bar Association also investigated the 
‘opriety of Canon 35, ruled against it, and said: 


“The judges presiding, the witnesses and attorneys 
participating in the trials were all of the view that 
the essential dignity of the court was maintained 
and that there was no adverse effect on the rights 
of any party.” 
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Television coverage of a murder trial in Jefferson City, 
Missouri, brought praise from the Judge, Sam C. Blair, 
who said afterward, “The public has a right to know, a 
right to hear, and a right to see.” The defendant was 
acquitted. 

In Nebraska the Attorney General asked the State Su- 
preme Court for a contempt of court citation against 
District Court Judge James T. English of Omaha, charg- 
ing that he permitted taking photographs and making 
sound reproductions of a murder trial. 

In Ohio newspapers and broadcasters protested a State 
Supreme Court order banning the taking of pictures in 
any state courtroom during sessions. 

Thus the argument continued throughout the nation. 
On the whole, newsmen considered that great progress 
had been achieved during the year. They hoped that 
further study by the ABA committee ultimately would 
create recognition that still photographs and television 
and radio broadcasts are an indivisible part of twentieth 
century journalism. 


This report respectfully submitted on the first day of 
November, 1958, by The Freedom of Information Com- 
mittee of Sigma Delta Chi. V. M. Newton Jr., Tampa 
Tribune, Chairman; Clark Mollenhoff, Washington Cor- 
respondent, Des Moines Register & Tribune, Washington, 
D. C.; Theodore Koop, Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Washington, D. C.; David Howe, Burlington (Vermont) 
Free Press; Clarence W. Moody, 111 Polk Street, Bur- 
lington, Iowa; Paul Simon, The Troy (Ill.) Tribune; Syl- 
van Meyer, The Daily Times, Gainesville, Georgia; Frank 
F. Orr, The Register-Pajaronian, Watsonville, California; 
John Ellis, The Star-Telegram, Fort Worth, Texas. 











Service Is Our Business .. . 


But service—with personal attention to the 
details of our customers’ needs—is only part 
of what we offer. QUALITY WORK and FAIR 
PRICES are important too. 


As publications specialists, we've had years 
of experience in handling scientific journals, 
house organs, trade and fraternal publications 
for customers throughout the East and Middle 
West. 


Right now we could handle another publica- 
tion or so whose mailing dates fit into available 
productive capacity. Let us figure with you. 


THE OVID BELL PRESS, Inc. 


Magazine and Book Printing 
Fulton, Missouri 
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BUILD 

YOUR NEWSPAPER 
CAREER ON 

EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


So you want to be a publisher. Good. Or an 
editor, a feature writer or production man- 
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ager . . . or maybe you want your own pr 
shop. Top notch ambitions, every one of 
them. But they take a lot of hard work, a 
lot of “savvy”... and a lot of planning. 
How well have you planned? 


Did you know, for instance, that most top 
men in the field made Eprror & PUBLISHER 
a partner in their planning all the way? They 
found—as you've probably discovered al- 
ready—that news breaks fast in the news- 
paper business . . . and that their careers 
often depended on being up to the minute 
on all the latest developments in every field 
that affected them. 


Eprror & PuBLISHER brings you all the news 
of your specialty as well as the full scope of 
the newspaper world. News you can get 
nowhere else . . . and written especially for 
you. This invaluable assistance is yours 
every week—for only $6.50 a year. Mail in 
the attached coupon today 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 


Please enter my subscription for EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER 


| year—$6.50 2 years—$10.00 
1 am enclosing my check for the indicated 
amount. 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE STATE 
COMPANY POSITION 


Mail to EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
Suite 1700, Times Tower 
1475 Broadway 
New York 36, N.Y. 


The spot news paper of the newspaper and advertising fields 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


TIMES TOWER, 1475 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Subscription rates—$6.50 in U.S., possessions, and Canada; all other countries, $10.00 





